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The Grave of Charles Dickens. 
He sleeps as he should sleep—among the great 
In the old Abbey : sleeps amid the few 
Of England’s famous thousands whose high state 
Is to lie with her monarchs—monarchs too. 


Monarchs, who men’s minds ’neath their sway could 
bring 
By might of wit and humor, wisdom, lore, 
Music of spoken line or sounded string, 
Or Art that lives when artists are no more. 


His grave is in this heart of England’s heart, 
This shrine within her shrine: and all around 
Is no name but in Letters or in Art 
Sounds as the names of the immortal sound. 


Of eBme, the ashes lie beside his dust, 

Of some, but marble forms and names are here : 
But grave or cenotaph—remains or bust— 

They will find place for thee, their latest peer. 


Make room, oh tuneful Handel, at thy feet ; 
Make room, ch witty Sheridan, at thy head ; 
Shift, Johnson, till thou leave him grave-space meet ; 
Garrick, whose art he loved, press to him dead. 


Macaulay, many-sided mind, receive 

By thine, the frame that housed a mind as keen 
To take an impress, or an impress leave, 

From things, or on things, read or heard, or seen. 


Welcome, oh Addison, with calm, wise face, 
His coming, who has peopled English air 
With types of humor, tenderness, and grace, 
Than which thine own are less rich and more rare. 


Thou, too, his brother of our time, last lost, 
Thackeray, bend thy brow with kindly cheer 

On him, thy comrade, wave-worn, tempest-tost, 
Who, from life’s voyage, comes to harbor here. 


All the more welcome that he sceks his rest 
Without the pomps that follow great ones’ ends— 
No mourners save the natural ones that prest 
About the father’s coffin or the friend’s. 


No sable train with plume, and plate, and pall ; 
No long parade of undertaker’s woe; 
Scarfed mutes, and feathered hearse, and coursers 
tall— 
All that bemocks the grave with hollow show. 


Humbly they brought him in the summer morn, 
Hambly and hopefully they laid him down. 
And on the plate that tells when dead, when born, 
His children’s love, like England’s, lays a crown.* 
Punch. 





The Poet's Corner. 


DICKENS’S GRAVE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


The London Uilustrated News has the following : 


The venerable Abbey Church of St. Peter, at 
Westminster, has lately received the mortal body of 
another English worthy. There isa place here al- 
lotted by traditional custom to the burial, or, at least, 
to the obituary record, of men whose literary genius 
has adcrned this nation. The extremity of the south 
transept has for ages past been called the “Poets 
Corner.” Here is the tomb of Geoffry Chaucer, 
“the Father of English Poetry,” who was also a man 
of official business, Clerk of the Works in the pre- 


* Upon the coffin was a crown of green leaves and white 
Toses. Many of those who came to look into the grave during 
the day it remained open threw flowers into it. 








cincts of the King’s palace at Westminster, including 
the Abbey. He died in October, 1400, at his house, 
close hy, which stood on the site of Henry VII.’s 
chapel. The first English printer, Caxton, who set 
up his types, and worked his press ina chapel of the 
Abbey, caused a simple tablet, with a couplet of Lat- 
in verse written by a scholar of Milan, to be placed 
above his friend Chaucer’s grave. A century and a 
half later, in 1556, Mr. Nicholas Brigham, “in the 
name of the Muses,” erected the well-known monu- 
ment of grey marble, with a full-length statue of 
Chaucer, copying the head, the costume, and the at- 
titude from Occleve’s contemporary portrait. That 
was the beginning of Poets’ Corner. Now, only last 
week by order of Dean Stanley, and through the dil- 
igence of Chaucer's successor in office, Mr. Christo- 
pher Foster, Clerk of the Works in the Abbey, the 
grave of Charles Dickens was made here in the mid- 
dle of the floor, within a few steps of old Chaucer’s. 

The elahorate monument of the Duke of Argyll in 
George II.’s time—Jeanie Deans’s good Duke, in 
“The Heart of Midlothian”’—rises opposite, with its 
four fine statues, representing the virtues and talents 
of that patriotic Scottish nobleman. The monu- 
ments of Goldsmith and Gay, with their medallion 
portraits, and with the inscriptions composed in the 
former instance by Dr. Johnson, and in the latter 
case by Pope, are to the left. To the right is the 
graceful statue of Addison, upon a cylindrical ped- 
estal of white marble ; but his actual place of inter- 
ment is in another part of the Abbey. The monu- 
ment of Handel, who lies buried under the pavement 
next Dickens, is placed high on the wall, above 
that of the Ladies Lechmere ; his figure, in an atti- 
tude of inspiration, stands in front of an organ, hold- 
ing an open scroll of music. The bust of Thacke- 
ray is near Addison’s statue. The best place for a 
bust of Dickens is on the other side of the arch, or 
near the Lechmere monument, and between that and 
the monument of the Atkins family, which fills the 
next arch. It would be a suitable companion to the 
bust of Thackeray. The grave of Dickens is adja- 
cent to those of Handel, Sheridan, and Cumberland 
the dramatist, whose names occupy, with those of 
Henderson, the actor, David Gariick, Samuel John- 
son, and General Sir A. Campbell, the eight flat 
tombstones in front of the door leading to St. Faith’s 
Chapel. These tombstones are ranged in four pairs. 
The graves of Dickens and Cumberland form one 
p ir; and they lie immediately opposite the well- 
known cenotaph of Shakespeare, which stands against 
the wall, with the monuments of Nicholas Rowe, 
James Thomson, Matthew Prior, Southey, and 
Thomas Campbell ; these confronting those of Addi- 
son, Mackenzie, and Handel, and the bust of Thack- 
eray. 

The monuments of Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Abraham Cowley, Dryden, Barton Booth, the tra- 
gedian, and Thomas Gray, are placed somewhat 
apart, in the corner by the western door through 
which the Abbey is entered from Old Palace-yard. 
This is, no doubt, the ancient and original “TPoets’ 
Corner ;” but that name has latterly been extended, 
as we now see, to the whole breadth of the south 
transept. Among the other persons interred in this 
part of the Abbey are Dr. Barrow and Dr. South, 
the eminent divines ; Dr. Busby, master of West- 
minster School ; Queen Anne Neville, wife of Rich- 
ard IIL. ; Chiffinch, pega to Charles If.; Macpher- 
son, translator or inventor of Ossian; Lady Steele, 
wife of Sir Richard; sevecal Prebendaries, and the 
late Dean Ireland. 





Chopin's Mazourkas. 
(From Enteet’s Letters on Music. )* 

Do you know Chopin’s sorrowful mazourkas,— 
those pathetic dances in which the deepest, the 
most heart-felt sorrow has donned red buskins, to 
weep itself to death amid a bacchanal tumult ? 
I have one of these in my mind now: anything 
sadder you can scarcely imagine :— 


“Ye still must dance, alas, poor feet so weary ! 
In gay shoes drest; 
Though ’twere for ye a fate less sad and dreary 


Neath earth to rest.” 
* *“Tetters on Music toa Lady.” 


By Lovrs Eaterr. Trans- 


lated by Fanny RayMonp Ritter. (Boston: Oliver Ditson & 
Co.) ; 





Poor Chopin! Was he afflicted by the sorrows 
of his people, or by a secret woe, a fatality of 
love ? 

Over his cradle the graces whispered their 
sweetest spells,—a favor not lightly granted to 
other mortals; and the gods bestowed their most 
precious gift upon him,—the nobility of genius. 
He had what the higher man desires in order to 
be happy,—the laurel of fame, the joy of love, 
thé protection of friendship, the fruit of toil; all 
these, accompanied by youth and an irresistible 
personality. He only wanted a sailor’s nervous 
system. Poor Chopin! his soul was strung with 
olian harp-strings, on which the lightest breath 
of wind played wondrous unknown melodies. 
These seraphic legends met our ear as if they 
rose from out a holy silence; and we listened as 
though the elementary voice of Nature pronoun- 
ced an elementary prophecy. A poet of such in- 
describable refinement of language, with such a 
sense for color, and with such a lofty aristocracy 
of thought, must necessarily possess a peculiar 
nervous system; and thus he consumed a vitality 
that more niggardly natures would have spread 
over two jubilees, before he had reached the 
height of his summer. Enviable! For, if the 
populace reckons by duration, we have another 
measure. Could J, for one month of rapture, be- 
come such a poet as Beethoven, I should be 
ashamed, had I nothing better to offer for it than 
the beggary of my whole life. Depth, inward- 
ness, is everything; and the greatest joy on 
earth is the power of creating an immortal work. 


But from failure to accomplish any thing pro- 
ceeds all our unamiability: broken down and 
weary, we sit like watchers beside the bed of our 
sick hope,—the crack-brained nurse who brought 
us up on poisoned love-philters. 


Chopin, unfortunately, became so popular that 
there is not a drawing-room in which he is not 
falsified or misunderstood. The frivolous desire 
to play his spirituelle compositions in a capricious 
manner, to intrude one’s own  seqery feelings 
upon the poet’s peculiar world, has led to a style 
of playing Chopin’s works which is disagreeable 
both to the taste and to the mind; the character 
of which is best described as being a mixture of 
buffoonery and looseness. It gives us coquetry 
instead of gracefulness, wantonness in the place 
of daring; while it makes feeling sentimental, 
and geniality eccentric. Only he _ has 
known tears and blushes, who feels his heart beat- 
ing even in his finger-tips, may venture to play 
Chopin. Some of our greatest virtuosos have 
been shipwrecked in the attempt: you may, 
therefore, imagine what amateurs make of his 
works. Our musical circles, which exist for the 
profit of vanity and tedium,—insupportable pre- 
serves of the discomfort which arises from an 
awkward herding together of mankind, sick-rooms 
of enjoyment, filled with the corrupt smell of a 
thousand ideas strangled in birth,—are the natu- 
ral theatres for those charades and anagrams 
which our pianoforte-players make on the name 
of Chopin. I swear to you by Hermann and 
Dorothea, on my metrical conscience, that F 
would rather be present at ah improvisation in 
hexameters, than at one of these perverse inter- 
pretations of a poet whose magical glow should 
frighten away all fingers that are afraid of fire. 
Only imagine the fate of a composition in which 
the prescribed measure is not placed like 4 
child’s rod above the mirror; fancy the entangle- 
ment of hurry and delay where metronomic cor- 
rectness in the divisions of time is done away 
with, and where, not the movements of the pen- 
dulum, but the unbarred motion of the human 
heart, should cause the robe of the pcem to rise 
and fall! 
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Some secret charm must exist in these compo- 
sitions, and unclose itself even to the unpoetic 
world of “lofty ignoramuses,” as Mme. Viardot 
once entitled those circles where the classics are 
condemned to eternal banishment, where Beyer 
and Rosellen are played with indescribable com- 
prehensjon, and where every thing is enjoyed as 
ambrosia, provided that it is not salted or pep- 

ered. It must be that charm of real distinction 
o means of which real nobility betrays its de- 
scent, and which surrounds all outward forms of 
life with beauty. As Chopin is by nature an 
aristocrat, those saloons which do not always con- 
descend to receive even what is vulgarly called 
the best society have been opened to him. But 
you would hardly believe in what adventurous 
cireumstances I have been obliged to encounter 
this dear friend. One shudders at such popular- 
ity. Rather let us not be played, let us not 
please. To please! whom? with what? Ionce 
heard the B-minor Scherzo played among such a 
company of common buffoons (that is, on a pro- 
gramme of trivial show-pieces), that it seemed to 
me like a rose buried in a bunch ot thistles. For 
will you not suppose that the same taste which 
has at least an instinctive sense of the poetry of 
a Chopin work also perceives the vulgarity of a 
bad virtuoso piece? This general predilection 
for Chopin is only the consequence of instinct, 
and not that of judgment: the noblest things 
that his genius has created are only possessed by 
asmall number. I would wager my faith, my 
love, and my hope, that a mazourka like the one 
T allude to is understood by very few. This F 
is too fatalistic ; this sorrowful, questioning close 
is too gloomy :— 

“Ye still must shine beneath the torches’ glory, 
Sad eyes that weep ! 
Would ye could hide in shade your woeful story, 
And close, and sleep. 

Chopin dias been called morbid, sickly. Ah! 
who among us can boast of mental health? He 
was not more sickly than many of our greatest 
poets,—than Byron, than Schumann; though I 
am willing to allow that Kalkbrenner was more 
healthy. But who cares for Mr. Kalkbrenner’s 
robust muse, with its strong-handed passages and 
red-cheeked melodies, now ? When I was a boy, 
I was once obliged to play one of those pieces (so 
suitable to taverns) which then flooded every 
German and French piano-forte. In all simplic- 
ity T asked my master whether Mr. Kalbrenner 
was not a sailor; for which question I received a 
severe reprimand. Since then I have never been 
able to hear a piece by this excellent man with- 
out thinking of striped trousers. 

Chopin was of so poetic a nature, that, in his 
hands, the study itself became a poem. Let his 
two greatest studies, that in C sharp and that in 
A minor,—though apparently written with a 
technical aim,—let them be played with com- 
plete freedom, and any one will confess that our 
piano forte literature never possessed aught more 
impassioned, more nobly stirring. And what 
wonderful originality they display? Not a 
measure that is not playable, and musically, 
charmingly new: indeed, Chopin must be called 
the inventor of an entirely new piano-forte life. 
How uninteresting is the style of any previous 
master (excepting Beethoven) compared with 
his! what a litany of gone-by, dead-alive forms ! 
what a feelingless, prosaic. jingle! If any one 
should, without a grimace, assure me seriously 
that he can play piano-forte pieces by Clementi, 
Dussek, Hummel, and Ries, with real enjoyment 
even now, I will esteem him asan excellent man, 
—yes, a very honest one; but I will not drink 
wine with bim. : 

Do you know any nightingale that can warble 
a dreamy clear-obscure like the melodies of Cho- 
pin’s nocturnes ? Twill not grieve Iafis; but 
our German bulbuls appear song-sick in compar- 
ison. Has filigree work, or the Moorish ara- 
besque, spun anything more supersensuously fine 
than those fantastic embellishments which remind 
one of silvery lace woven by elves in the moon- 
light? And now play one of his great songs of 
love, and behold the celestial passion in those 
summer-warm, storm-intoxicated eyes ! 


“For the sun is but a sparkle 
That hath heavenward floated, mounted, 











Of the flame immense, impassioned, - 
That within my bosom burneth.” 


His heart was soon consumed by the “immense 
flame ;” for he died the fiery death of the poet. 


| But we who have beheld the flame mount heav- 


enwards, who have been intoxicated by the nec- 
tar which he so freely bestowed, must laugh pity- 
inaly at the kitchen fire over which citizen Dus- 
sek and worthy Hummel cook their spare Olym- 
pic meal. And even noble John Field’s nectar 
tastes to us but as excellent sugar and water. 
TIeaven preserve us from historical injustice ! 
These were worthy, honest men, but doubtful 
poets. Supported by the consciousness of having 
honorably gone through their courses, they play- 
ed the piano-forte according to the pious rules of 
their forefathers, and composed neat, correct 
pieces with the philister-like comfort of those 
whose conscience is untroubled by fancy. Inno- 
cent of the revolutionary paths of Beethoven, 
they leaned on the burgher-staff of custom and 
convenience, protected by the police, applauded 
by the hands of the titled, the rich, and the pen- 
sioned, carrying with them the certainty of im- 
mortality, as though they were sure of the future, 
for all time, through benevolent legacies. I 
would not venture to write a bitter word of such 
men during their lives. But posterity is able to 
be impartial, and restores the too great adimira- 
tion of contemporaries to the proper degree. 

Yet, though it must fulfil this contemptible of- 
fice, it will also have the power to raise over- 
turned columns, and to place crosses over sunken 
graves. 

Chopin sleeps under the palm: upon his grave- 
mound the tenderest roses bloom. On a May 
night, when the air was full of moonlight and the 
scent of flowers, I sat there, dreaming, and listen- 
ing to the whispers of the leaves. The softened 
tones of the funeral march which he wrote sound- 
ed in my ears: the dark basses, folded in mourn- 
ing crapes, passed, their hesitating step often 
checked by tears. I know not how long I sat 
thus in the lovely spring night, with the dead at 
my feet. I had scarcely observed two forms, 
kneeling under the shade of the ecypresses, as 
though they were holding a divine service of 
love in this spot. One was tall, with a slender 
and almost transparent figure: she looked like 
the dream of a lovely, summer night, and had 
thrown a sparkling net of filigree chains over her 
hair. The other was more fully formed, with 
swelling bosom and rounded arms; on her face, 
the story of some strange grief was written in 
magical motivos. A ray of moonlight fell at her 
feet: I shuddered, for I saw that she wore red 
bnskins. 





Fine Old Tunes. 

Tt is not always a bad thing to have what Mr. 
Samuel Weller would call “limited wision.” In 
the ease of Mr. Weller himself it prevented his 
seeing, through a flight of stairs and several 
closed doors, what might have beengto the detri- 
ment of our dear old friend, Pickwick. In the 
case of some others it concentrates attention up- 
on a small space, and extracts therefrom lessons 
otherwise in danger of being overlooked. Le 
Maistre’s Voyage autour de ma Chambre isa note- 
worthy illustration of what we mean. From the 
ordinary fittings of the room to which he was 
confined the French philosopher drew matter for 
speculation, the interest ,of which will never be 
exhausted. But limited vision, asa rule, is not 
always useful. Upon the average man its effect 
is to make him exaggerate the merits and impor- 
tance of what he can see, and to depreciate all 
that lies beyond, creating out of his visible sur- 
roundings a little world apart, wherein very small 
things are relatively very great. Only thus do 
we account for a phenomenon connected with 
Church musicians, who are always talking of 
“Brown in A,” “Jones in B,” and “Robinson in 
C”—as other men talk of the Nozze di Figaro, 
Fidelio, and Medea. 

We suppose that organists and people who fre- 
quent “quires, and places where they sing,” are 
more or less affected by the narrowing influence 
of sacerdotalism. If not exactly a “sacerdotal 
caste,” they are sufficiently like the article to 





make the church their world. Looking upon 
Church music as a thing apart, they come even- 
tually to regard it as unaffected by considerations 
which touch music secular, and as only to be 
judged by the low standard of its own low aver- 
age merit. On no other grounds are we able to 
explain the reverence felt for what are sometimes 
called “fine old tunes,” and for the importance 
attached to works which, out of the church, would 
promptly make their way to the huckster’s, as 
waste paper. Let us add that we do not consid- 
er this to involve any censure upon Church mu- 
sicians. Between their music and secular musie 
there must exist, in any case, a broad line of de- 
mareation ; and, naturally, that to which they 
are, in ameasure, shnt up, acquires a fictitious 
value. But it is needful, for the sake of Church 
music itself, to ask those who have to do with the 
thing whether they should not throw upon it a 
little light from the outside world. If this were 
effected, we cannot but think that the ecclesias- 
tical lumber-room would soon have an extensive 
addition to its contents. How many, for exam- 
ple, of the chants now used would be used any 
longer? There are places where thesubstitution, 
say, of “Crotch in C” for “Jones in D,” or, vice 
versa, on a particular occasion, would be matter 
of grave import. Looked at as music simply, 
either or both would be “basketed” without com- 
punction. Then, again, as to the “Services,® we 
are tempted to ask—can it be that the intelligent 
among Church musicians really believe the ma- 
jority of such concoctions at all worthy the im- 
portance assigned to them? Those who hear 
Church “Services” with unaccustomed ears are 
simply repelled by their formalism, their want of 
expressive and descriptive power, and their ex- 
ceedingly small musical pretensions. To a large 
extent the case is the same with anthems, not a 
few of which are worthy the style in which they 
are sung—about the severest sentence it is possi- 
ble to pass upon them. These are strong asser- 
tions, but not stronger than the thoughts of out- 
side musicians whenever English Church music 
is named. All who are not “to the manner 
born” know that within the ecclesiastical pale— 
by way of consistency with surroundings, we pre- 
sume—there has grown up a style of music ut- 
terly unworthy of its object, and which is the ar- 
tistie counterpart of the twaddle that passes cur- 
rent for an average sermon. 

The sooner all these things are looked into the 
shorter will be the existence of “fine old tunes.” 
—Lond. Mus. World. 





[From the London Orchestra]. 


The Ammergau Passion Play. 
(Concluded from page 269). 
Seconp Part. 

This commences with the picture of the buffeting 
of the prophet Micaiah, because he warned King Ahab 
not to go to war with the Syrians, and is followed 
by the scene of Christ’s appearance before Annas. 
The Jew awaits the news of his arrest with great 
anxiety ; at length Judas arrives in person and an- 
nounces suceess, and Annas tells him, “‘ Your name 
shall live for ever.” The Saviour next enters the 
house of Annas bound and escorted by soldiers, and 
is led out on the balcony, where he is questioned. 
Finally, the prisoner is sent by Annas before Caia- 
phas. We have a picture of the stoning of Naboth, 
the Jezreelite, by order of Ahah, who coveted his 
vineyard ; and also of Job and his comforters; and 
in the action which corresponds Christ is confront- 
ed with false witnesses before Cainphas and the conn- 
cil of priests, and quotations are read from three books 
of the law to prove that he deserves death. The pose 
of Caiaphas is really majestic in this scene, as he de- 
livers his soul in rolling sentences from under that 
imposing mitre that now is sheltered by a gorgeous 
baldaquin. An inner curtain here falls to permit of 
a front scene, in which Judas passes and expresses 
his intention to seek Caiaphas, that he may undo the 
evil he has done. His conscience already begins to 
sting him. Then we have the waiting-room of the 
guards in the high priest’s hall, with the familiar 
episode of Peter’s denial of his Master. There is 
yet another scene, a painful one, where the soldiers 
bandage theeyes of Christ, strike him and spit upon 
him, and challenge him to tell them who did it ; 
and then arrives the first tableau of the tenth Vors(el- 
ding—Cain with his brother Abel, stretched dead by 
his blow beside the sacrificial alcer. This is preface 
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to the end of Judas, who presents himself before 
Caiaphas to beg off him whom he had betrayed ; he 
is derided, and casts down before the priests the ac- 
cursed silver—hastens out of the council hall, and we 
next see him in his last act, tearing his girdle from 
his waist, snapping off the dry branches of a blasted 
apple-tree, and attaching himself to 2 brouglpat its 
top. The curtain descends as he is “ going to his 
own place.” The prophet Daniel, condemned by 
Darius to be thrown into the lion’s den, is subse- 
quently brought before us, as introduction to Christ’s 
forced visit to Pilate. The Saviour, flanked by hel- 
meted guards, is led to the balcony of Pilate’s house, 
where he is placed under a standard with the letters 
S. Q. O. R., surmounted by the golden eagle. 
These letters should be S. P. Q. R., but perhaps 
the good folks of Ober-Ammergau have some hidden 
import of their own in the change. The scene of 
Christ before Herod is very fine. The ruler of Gali- 
lee, magnificently apparelled and seated on a throne 
radiant with gems and gilding, has much of the mien 
we are apt to associate with our own “bluff King 
Hal.” Herod did his mockery of Christ, his gibes 
and sneers, almost in a contagious fashion, so natural 
was he. The prisoner by his orders was clad ina 
purple mantle, and a reed put in his hands as sceptre. 
“Ha! ha! What a Kingis there!” laughed Herod, 
and the courtiers sardonically joined, as courtiers 
will. ‘‘ Off with him to Pilate again,” and the cap- 
tive was dragged another stage on his way of agony. 
When we again revert to the Old Testament it is to 
witness the presentation of “Joseph’s robe with blood 
besprent” to his father, by his brethren, who had 
sold him. Another tableau presents Abraham about 
to offer up Isaac on Mount Moriah. Back to the 
presence of Pilate, who wishes not to have his death 
upon his hands, Christ is borne anew, scoffed, scourg- 
ed at a pillar, covered with a white shirt for derision, 
a crown of sharp thorns placed on his head, two rods 
held diagonally across it by four soldiers so as to 
force the prickles into his brow. This passage from 
the Passion is set before us with a grim literalness 
that makes women and the tender-hearted shut their 
eyes. In the next Vorstellung, which concludes the 
cecond part, Joseph is conjured up before us as he 
rode in triumph among the Egyptians—a gorgeous 
arrangement of scenery and composition of group— 
and afterwards we have the Israelitish sacrifice of 
the scape-goat. Tho jfinis of the second act is a 
lively reproduction of the scene under Pilate’s balco- 
nv when he washes his hands and breaks his bdfon of 
oftice, and the mob howl for Christ to be killed, and 
Barrabas—an admirable felonious figure, hair over 
eyes, down look, coarse brown homespun, tied with 
rope, and bare feet—to be released. It was one 
— richest in color and most stirring in the entire 

ay. . 

The third act of the Mystery is shorter in text 
than those that precede. The opening Vorstellung i 
designated “the Way of the Cross,” and contains 
three tubleaux, the first representing Isaac carrying 
up to Mount Moriah the faggots to light the fire o 
which he himself was intended to be sacrificed ; the 
second designed to portray the preparations for th 
raising of the blazen serpent by Moses in the wilder- 
ness ; the third picture brings before us a view of the 
brazen serpent as set up, and Moses pointing to it, 
before the assembled multitude. As the curtain 
rises on a country landscape, a young man comes on 
to the forestage—Simon the Cyrenean. He panses, 
hearing a noise from the street to the right; he hesi- 
tates, but finally resumes his journey, and is turning 
in the direction of the tumult, just as the procession 
which has caused it comes on the scene, headed by a 
Roman soldier, mounted on a dapple gray horse, 
bearing the Imperial standard. A centurion, with 
the Laton of command in his right hand, marshals a 
body of troops, who escort our Saviour as he totters 
under the weight of the Cross. A soldier. roughly 
accosts Simon, takes him hy, the shoulder and shoves 
him under the rood, when the procession again 
moves onward. Meanwhile some of the wives of 
Jerusalem, with infants in their arms, emerge from 
a side street, and with tears in their eyes compassion- 
ate our Lord, who addresses them in the memorable 
words of Scripture beginning, “ Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me.” As the procession passes 
on towards the hill appointed for the execution, the 
Virgin Mary, bent with sorrow, slowly enters, 
accompanied by John and Magdalen, and follows 
its course in the distance. This whole passage— 
one of the most painful in the Iliad of our Lord’s 
suffering—is put on the boards with a force that 
brings it home to the senses as if it were a scroll from 
the passing life of every day that was being un- 
folded. 

The chorus on entering for the sixteenth Vorstel- 
lung (which is entitled “ Jesus at Golgotha”), have 
changed their bright-colored mantles for others of 
sable, and wear mourning wreaths instead of gilt 





circlets that crowned them before. They sing toa 
soft musical accompaniment an invitation to the au- 
dience to come with them to witness the last suffer- 
ing of Him who redeemed us by His blood. This 
is rendered more solemn and striking by the muf- 
fled sound of hammering which is ‘heard from be- 
hind. On the musie ceasing the curtain rises, dis- 
covering “‘the place of the skulls.” The two thieves 
are already impaled, their arms turned back and 
tied over the arms of the cross. Our Saviour is 
nailed on the Holy Rood, which lies on the ground, 
but is immediately lifted to its position and fixed at 
the base. It was the painting that Albrecht Durer 
drew, vivified and plain in the moonlight under the 
clear canopy of God’s sky to all. How true is 
every detail, the mocking soldiers, the executioners 
going in a grim, tradesmanlike way about their busi? 
ness, the centurion formal as a veteran adjutant ; 
the standard-bearer, sternly still on his gray steed ; 
the mob, the writhing thieves, and the symmetric 
figure in the midst. Nothing that is related in Holy 
Writ was wanting, the filling of the sponge with 
vinegar and conveying it to his lips on a branch of 
hyssop to quench his thirst, the conversation with 
the thieves, and the conversion of*one of them, the 
division of his outer garments by the executioners, 
and the spear put to the side. The legs of the 
thieves are broken by resounding blows of india rub- 
ber clubs, which gave the process a repugnant reality, 
and their limp bodies were taken down from the re- 
spective crosses and borne away. Mary came in, 
with her Magdalen and others and John; next fol- 
lows the Consummation, a3 a messenger, rushing 
in affrighted, announced that the veil of the Tem- 
ple was rent asunder. The Virgin, red-eyed, drops 


sobbing to John’s shoulder, and Magdalen her 
long blonde locks floating downward, kneels, 


clasps the foot of the rood and embraces it. 

Tho descent from the Cross was not similar to 
that shown in the celebrated picture of Rubens in 
Antwerp. Joseph Mayer had been in his painful 
position for three-and-twenty minutes. Depending 
for support on a sort of console for his feet, a dis- 
guised girdle at his waist, and a band at the back of 
his head, while the arms were kept extended by 
clamps of iron bending over the fingers and con- 
necting them to the timber; he must have had a 
strong trial to his nerves and powers of endurance. 
The cross is some twelve fect high. Ie states that 
his position on it for such a length of time is very 
fatiguing to the muscles of the chest, and by the 
wishéd-for moment when he is taken down his 
hands are quite blue and bloodless and the arms 
numb as when one happens to have got a limb nnder 
him in sleep so as to impede the circulation. His re- 
moval from the Cross had to be performed very 
gently to obviate the danger of an attack of apoplexy 
from the sudden return of the blood to the channels 
which had been shut against it. A ladder was 
placed at the back and another in front. A man g8t 
up on that behind, took away the crown of thorns, 
and drew the clamps; Joseph of Arimathea, in a 
rich garment, mounting on tha steps of the ladder, 
between the crucifix and the audience, passed up the 
folds of a fine linen cloth, these were passed under 
the arms, and by degrees the body was lowered, and 
was sluwly borne away; the curtain fell, and there 
was a deep respiration from the spectators. The 
Resurrection, which comes next in order, is analog- 
ically typified in two tableaux from the Old Testa- 
ment, to-wit, Jonas in the act of being cast forth by 
the whale, after three days’ confinement in mother- 
earth, and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the 
Red Sea to represent the victory, through redemp- 
tion, for the chosen stock. The closing scenes of 
the Passtonschauspiel were but the familiar episode 
to all Bible students; finally a tableau of the Glorifi- 
ed, with a pink and white banner held aloft, stand- 
ing on an eminence, surrounded by His mother and His 
faithful disciples. This brought the curtain down 
for the last time, and the chorus poured forth a 
— final Hallelujah as the church clock struck 

ve. 





Professor Oakeley on the Lower Rhenish 
Festival. 


Germany, like England, has its great anuual fes- 
tival held in turn at three of its principal towns— 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Aix-la-Chapelle. At the 
last named city the forty-seventh celebration has 
just taken place, the works of Beethoven naturally 
occupying a prominent place in the programme. 
The fitness of the locality for a commemoration of 
the centenary of the great composer’s birth will he 
seen at once when it is remembered that his only 
oratorio, The Mount of Olives, was there produced, 
and that at the first of the festivals held at Aix the 
Ninth Symphony was conducted from the manu- 
script by Beethoven’s friend anJ pupil, Ferdinand 





Ries. In many essential points the performances on 
these occasions differ from and are superior to those 
of a like kind in England. More numerou: rehear- 
sals, agreater amount of enthusiasm among the ar- 
tists, and a more general interest in the proceedings 
on the part of the people of the town and district, all 
combine to render the festivals a success, while the 
fact that art instead of pounds, shillings and pence, 
is the primary object of the meeting adds not’a little 
to the spirit with which they are conducted. From 
Professor Oakeley the Guardian has as usual receiv- 
ed a most interesting report of the doings at Aix, and 
we propose to give our readers some ex'racts from 
his letter, setting forth the chief features of the festi- 
val. 

By way of introduction the Professor writes :— 

“The rehearsals, of which there are six for three 
concerts,—instead of as—say at Birmingham—two 
rehearsals for eight performances,—commenced on 
the 3rd instant, and were superintended by the 
Bavarian General Musikdirector Franz Lachner, and 
the local music director, Ferdinand Breunung, con- 
ductors of the festival. The first three of these re- 
hearsals are preliminary, and the three last “ gener- 
al,” or, as we should say, dress rehearsals. ‘To the 
latter, which were as fully attended, and to musi- 
cians are of even greater interest than the concerts 
themselves, the admission to the public was 
twenty groschen, or two shillings. The price of a 
ticket to the best place for the three concerts was 
six thalers, or six shillings for each concert, The 
performances were held as usual in the Kurhaus,— 
by no means, as was mentioned in 1867, an adequate 
or suitable building for the occasion, its accommoda- 
tion being very limited ; and the supply was con- 
sequently unequal to the demand for tickets, of 
which at least twice the number might have been 
sold. The total number of performers was 560— 
about the same as at the last festival here, the num- 
bers at Cologne and Diisseldorf, where the halls are 
larger, being repectively 755 and 854 at the festivals 
in 1868 and 1869. The chorus consisted of 118 so- 
pranos, 96 altos, 89 tenors, and 122 basses—total, 
425; the orchestra of 24 first and 24 second violins, 
18 violas, 16 cellos, 13 double basses, 4 flutes, 3 
oboes, 3 clarinets, 4 bassoons, 6 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 
trombones, 1 contra-bassoon, 1 drummer—total, 124. 
The principal soloists engaged were—soprano, Mlle. 
Orgeni, of Berlin ; coutralto, Mme. Jeachim ; tenor, 
Herr Vogl, of Munich ; bass, Herr Bletzacher; and 
violin, Herr Professor Joachim.” 

The performances commenced on Whitsunday evo- 
ning with Beethoven’s Mass in I), the difficulties of 
which have been so frequently dwelt on of late in our 
English prints, aud his Symphony No. 3, “The 
Eroica.” The Mass must, as the Professor says, be 
heard in Germany to be thoroughly appreciated, as 
there alone is it given with all the finish and com- 
pleteness which are so desirable in the performance 
of any masterpiece. It was performed to the best 
advantage at Aix, the greatest effect being produced 
by the execution of the Benedictus vith its exquisite 
violin obbligato played by Herr Joachim. The per- 
formance of the “Eroica” we,are told was acknowl- 
edged by Joachim and many other musicians who 
were present to be unsurpassed :— ; 

“The fempi taken by Lachner, who as was mention- 
ed in reporting the Munich Festival of 1863, has a 
traditional reading of Beethoven’s symphonies, hay- 
ing heard them under the composer's direction at 
Vienna, were in the first movement quicker than 
that to which we are accustomed, in the Funeral 
March considerably slower, in the scherzv about the 
same as in London, and in the Iast movement—be- 
fore the presto—rather slower. The whole time oc- 
cupied in the performance fifty-six and a half min- 
utes, or about five minutes longer than the averaga 
time in London. The pianissimo and delicacy of the 
scherzo was perhaps the most marvellous part of this 
memorable performance, the effect of which was sec- 
ond within recollection only to that Munich Festival 
in point of power,—but it must be added that the or- 
chestra on the latter occasion numbered no less than 
254 performers, out of which number some 200 were 
assigned to the strings.” : 

On Whit Monday Handel shared the honors with 
Beethoven, his oratorio Deborah following the inimi- 
table ‘‘Leonora”’ Overture, No. 3. The latter work 
is a special favorite at these gatherings, and was 
given three years ago at Aix, under the direction of 
Rietz. On the performance of the oratorio the Pro- 
fessor says :— 

“The selection at any festival ofan oratorio by Han- 
del, even if such a festival be held in special honor of 
any other composer, can never he out of place or un- 
acceptable. Indeed at a Beethoven festival such a 
choice is especially appropriate when that master’s 
reported opinion of the Saxon giant is borne in 
mind :— Handel,” said he to Moscheles in 1823, ‘‘is 
the greatest composer that ever lived ; I would un- 
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cover my head, and kneel before his tomb.” And it 
has been an almost invariable custom at the Rhine 
meetings to include an oratorio by the great choral 
master, as in his works the splendid chorus assem- 
bled is heard to such advantage ; moreover, however 
high any musician may stand, it is hardly ‘advisable 
to perform his works solely during a three days’ fes- 
tival, and a change suited to the solemnity of the oc- 
casion under notice enabled the audience to listen 
with renewed and invigorated attention to the less 
obvious music of the later composer. Deborah was 
in the Aix programme of 1834, when it was given 
with Hiller’s judicious additional accompaniments, 

whose translation from the English text of the poet- 
aster Samuel Humphreys—gravely entitled in the 
German programme “Der Dic iter Humphreys” 
was also used, Last week Hiller’s accompaniments 
were given, but not his translation, that by Gervinus 
havi ing been published by Simrock, and being in every 
one’s hand, and also haviug been recently adopted in 
the fine Leipsic edition of the score lately published 
by the German Handel Society. “Only the first 
movement (which is the only original one of the four) 
in the overture was played. The sublime choruses 
“Immortal Lord,” with its sequel ‘‘O grant a leader,” 
“See the proud chief,” “Lord of Eternity,” and the 
Baal chorus were the most effective ; but the whole of 
the choral music was sung with marvellous freshness, 
smoothness, and vigor, and reflects the highest credit 
on the singers and on Herr Breunung for the pains 
evidently bestowed in training them. The part of 
Deborah was taken by Mile. Aglaya Orgeni, that of 
Barak by Mme. Joachim, Sisera by a tenor voice, 

Herr Vogl, not by a contralto as in London, and 
Abinoam by Herr Bletzacher. Of Mme. Joachim it 
needs but to be said that she sustained her reputation 
as the first oratorio singer and first contralto in Ger- 
many. Perhaps her last song, ‘‘Low at her feet he 
bowed,” in which Herr Joachim has enriched the 
stringed accompaniment, took most with the audi- 
ence. To Herr Bletzacher very high praise is due 
for his pure and admirable reading of all assigned to 
him. His “Tears such as tender fathers shed” could 
not have been better given. The voice of the Hano- 
verian “Hofopernsiinger” is of exquisite quality in 
high and low notes, and recalls Standig!. Herr 
Bletzacher would be much appreciated in England, 
where there is at present an opening for a basso pro- 
Jondo, as well as for a contralto, and the latter va- 
cancy might be worthily filled by Mme. Joachim. 

The singing of Mile. Orgeni and of Herr Vogl! is lees 
suited to oratorio music. Deborah was a worthy se- 
lection of the occasion, although not ranking as a 
whole amongst Handel’s greatest works. Several 
numbers of the oratorio are réchaujjés from the Coro 
nation Anthem, produced six years previously, and 
interpolations from Athaliah, composed in the same 
year as Deborah. It is recorded with some pride at 
‘Aix-la-Chapelle, that the visit of six weeks paid in 

1737 by Handel to this city for the benefit of his 
health completely restored him, and that his greatest 
works, commencing with Alerander’s Feast, were 
produced after that visit. It is related by Chrysan- 
der, that after the first bath in these sulphurous wa- 
ters Handel found himself so mach better as to find 
his way at once to one of the churches here, on the 
organ of which he thanked God, with all his heart, 
his hands and feet.” 

The “‘artists’ concert,” as it is termed, one of the 
many results of Mendelssohn’s energy and devotion 
—the great composer having introduced the supple- 
mentary performance at the Diisseldorf Festival in 
1833—took place on the following day. The pro- 
gramme is subjoined :-— 


Overture, zur ‘‘Weihe des Hauses,”’ Op. 124..Beethoven. 


Air from ‘‘Freischiitz, Mile. Orgeni...........5055 Weber. 
Violin Concerto, Herr Joachim, *Op. 62....... Beethoven. 
Ballade, ‘‘Belsatzar,”’ Herr Bletzacher been ees Schumann. 
Lied, ** Der a - £ ©  seecvctsae Schubert. 
Lied, ‘‘An die Hoffnung.’ Herr . Opi. wccccces Beethoven. 
Finale to Second Act of ‘‘Fidelio,’’ Chorus.... = 

Overture, “Coriolan,”’ Op. 62.. ' .- Beethoven. 
Scene from “Alceste,”? Mme. Joachim. TRI Gluck. 


Violin solos, “‘Sarabande,” 'Bourrée,” &c., 
echim,. 





w Shligoons 
b “Volksliedeh 
e “Teh — nicht.’ es 
Canon, Quartet from “Fidelio”. . . Beethoven. 
Chorus, ‘Hallelujah to the Father,” " “Mount of Olives.” 
Dd. GT. ss ceveevese wetevercecs vevesen eeccece Beethoven. 
“The two overtures were played as finely as the 
Leonora overture the preceding evening. he first, 
composed in 1822 for the opening of a new theatre at 
Vienna, is always appropriate as a Festival overture: 
in the second, only surpassed by Leonora No. 3, and 
perhaps Eqmont, the superb undercurrent of cellos, 
&c., was never given with more magic. In this glo- 
rious overtare to Coriolan Beethoven seems to have 
foreshadowed the style of Schumann. The unrival- 
led violin concerto, with Professor Joachim for unri- 


... Beethoven. 
° Schumann, 





Lieder, Mile, Orgeni, {i 


fortissimo of the chord in C 








valled interpreter, was never more wonderfully given. found too many of that class who fancy that they 


The great violinist received such an ovation as even 
to him, must be memorable. The orchestral accom- 
paniments were gloriously played. Mme. Joachim 
was received with scarcely less enthusiasm and ap- 
plause than her gifted husband. Her superb decla- 
mation of Gluck’s fine scena astonished those who 
only had heard her in oratorio. Higher praise of her 
rendering of this recitative, &c., cannot be given than 
to say that it was worthy of Jenny Lind. Mlle. Or- 
geni made far greater effect in the air from Frreischiitz 
than she is reported to have produced lately at a Lon- 
don Philharmonic Concert, and was encored in 
Schumann’s exquisite ‘“Volkslicdchen,” No. 2, Op. 
51. Theadmirable taste and voice of Herr Blet- 
zacher were manifested in Schumann’s grand “Bel- 
shazzar,” and his refined rendering of “Der Wander- 
er” gave to that well-known song a new interest. 
Herr Joachim created a furore as usual by his Bach 
solos in B minor, and each of the artists received a 
“demonstration” on leaving the platform. The love- 
ly Canon in G from Fidelio was perfectly given, 
though some amusement was afforded by a crash at 
the commencement of the exquisite prelude to it, 
necessitating a fresh start, caused by the giving out 
, in consequence of a mis- 
take asto the piece about to be perfermed. The 
“Hallelujah”’ Chorus was taken at a rapid pace, but 
went superbly.” 

The Festival was concluded with a supper, at 
which the ladies who had taken part in the perform- 
ance were present. The places of honor were as- 
signed to Mme. Joachim and Mlle. Orgeni, Herr 
Joachim occupying the seat opposite the President. 
The usual toasts followed, the great violinist making 
a happy speech in proposing the health of the Com- 
mittee. Amongst the musicians present at this fes- 
tival were observed Professor Bernier, Kufferath, and 
Samuel, of Brussels ; Barth, of Miinster ; Carl Hill, 
of Schwerin; Professors Hutoy and Soubref, of 
Liége; Levy, of Carlsruhe; Vincent Lachner, of 
Manheim ; O. von Keenigsléw and Franz Weber, of 
Cologne : Otto Schwahn, of Wiesbaden; Tausch, of 
Diisseldorf; Verhiilst, of Amsterdam; von Wasiel- 
ewski, of Bonn, &c. In consequence of a severe do- 
mestic affliction Kapellmeister Ferdinand Hiller, of 
Cologne, was prevented from attending the festival. 
Great enthusiasm was manifested towards Franz 
Lachner, whose entry into the conductor’s rostrum, 
which was as large as an Italian pulpit, was accom- 
panied by a flourish of trumpets, and after the last 
concert a laurel crown was surreptitiously placed on 
his head by one of the young ladies of the chorus, 
and an ovation followed. The Professor concludes 
his admirable notice by a brief allusion to the general 
festive character given to the quiet old town in hon- 
or of the event. and assures us that “the Rhenish 
Festival of 1870 has been worthy of its predecessors, 
of the great names with which some of the meetings 
haye been associated, and of the mighty genius to 
whose memory it was specially dedicated.”— Choir. 
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The Musical Department at Vassar College. 


Many persons know of the opportunities afforded 
by Vassar College for literary and scientific culture, 
but few have any idea of its musical advantages. 
Therefore, having ourselves obtained some informa- 
tion upon the subject, we have determined to impart 
it, for the benefit of those who take an interest in the 
progress of trne music throughout the land. 

The objects of the Institution render it necessary 
that all Art studies should be subservient to the reg- 
ular work ; yet, as Vassar College aims to give a 
liberal education, a taste for the Fine Arts is encour- 
aged, and the students are permitted to devote as 
much time to them as they can conscientiously spare 
from their daily duties. Music receives most atten- 
tion, and, ifthe young ladies faithfully improve their 
opportunities and manifest a constant interest in their 
work, they are enabled to attain to a very creditable 
advancement during the period of their College 
course. 

Prof. F. L. Ritrer, of New York, has the charge 
of the musical department. His aim is to educate 
the taste of his pupils by giving them the works of 
those composers who are the acknowledged masters 
of the Art. The effects of this system, after a few 
years of careful training, are very marked. 

Among those who assemble from different parts of 
the country, and continue the study of Music, are 





possess considerable musical knowledge, if they are 
able to sing a few airs from some of the light operas, or 
play several fashionable waltzes and_ brilliant varia- 
tions. When good music is first given them, the 
majority pronounce it stupid and devoid of melody, 
simply because they cannot understand it. But a 
season of faithful study leads to the confession, that, 
after all, more real pleasure and satisfaction are to be 
found in such compositions, than in those which they 
formerly admired. These results are seldom accom- 
plished immediately, and, in a few cases, years are 
necessary to eradicate the effects of their early instruc- 
tion. 

The Professor gives lessons in Vocal Music to 
two classes, free of expense, which all members of 
the College are invited to join. The excellence of 
his method of teaching is seen in the great improve- 
ment in chorus singiug, since the commencement of 
his labors in the Institution. He has also been in- 
strumental in introducing into the College library 
several works upon Music and musical composers, 
and additions are to be annually made to this collec- 
tion. 

A society has been organized by the students for 
the promotion of musical culture in the College, 
which, we believe, has been the means of doing much 
to improve and educate the taste of its members. 
This Cecilia Society, under Prof. Ritter’s immediate 
direction, gives a Soirée each month, and it has been 
said by persons of experience that the performances 
would compare favorably with those of the best 
schools in Europe, where the whole attention is de- 
voted to music ; they are not only good, but often 
artistic; even the compositions of those masters, 
most difficult to comprehend, are rendered with re- 
markable understanding and appreciation. 

Lectures upon Music are occasionally delivered by 
the Professor. As they are the same which so pleas- 
ed the trne lovers of the Art among his audiences in 
New York, the students have found them very inter- 
esting and instructive. Some of the young ladies 
have attempted to express their thoughts upon vari- 
ous musical subjects in the form of essays, and have 
received great encouragement from their teachers. 

The universal desire among the Vassar students is 
the pursuit of all that is noblest and best; therefore 
it is easy to gratify their wishes for the study of the 
highest music. But when with friends, who have 
not learned to admire the best composers, there are 
many temptations to forget the good lessons formerly 
learned, merely for the sake of pleasing those with whom 
they are associated. We are ylad to know that many 
will never sacrifice principle to a foolish desire of ap- 
probation, and we believe that of the many true mu- 
sicians who leave the Coilege, some will exert a ben- 
eficial influence in the country. 

This Journal has already published the pro- 
grammes of the music performed at the close of the 
year, under Prof. Ritrer’s superintendance. These 
give a true idea of the composers whose works are 
studied by the pupils of the department. 

We will only add the music performed at Com- 
mencement, June 22nd, viz. : 


Allegro. Fifth Symphony...............6. .- Beethoven. 
Concerto, G minor, Second and Third Movements. 

Mendelssohn. 

Rondo. Opus73..... TTR eeeeeeeee- Chopin. 

A. I. H. 





“Tl Trovatore,” and the Unities. 


In the comedy of Les vieur Garcons, the author, 
wishing to show the extreme point te which naiveté 
can go, makes his ingénue come away from a perfor- 
mance of the Trovatore with the impression that the 
incidents in that marvellous drama are taken from 
real life, and that the characters are real characters. 
“Tt really happened, I am sure it did!” cries the en- 
thusiastic schoolgirl ; an exclamation which, coming 
from an ingénue, seems to prove that if “great wit to 
madness nearly is allied,’ ingenuousness is separated 
by only a very narrow line from idiocy. It must be 
very difficult to make anything of “Leonora” in a 
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dramatic point of view. All that can be done to re- 
lieve the character of its thorough staginess is to in- 
troduce plenty of sentiment into ‘“‘Leonora’s” music. 
“Leonora” belongs to neither time nor place, and 
the representative of “Leonora” always shows by her 
costume (which usually differs by a difference of sev. 
eral centuries from that of her two lovers) that she is 
conscious of the independent position belonging to 
her. Some day we hope to see the whole chronology 
of the Trovatore called in question—set to rights it 
can never be. The reckless manner in which Leo- 
nora attires herself after the fashion of the present 
day, without any regard to the costume worn by the 
Count di Luna—the only personage in the piece 
whose dress belongs to any recognized period—is 
but the expression of despair in the matter of cos? 
tume. The prima donna knows that the troubadours 
were the wandering minstrels of the eleventh, twelfth, 
at latest thirteenth century, whereas the gypsies did 
not penetrate into Europe until the fifteenth. Azu- 
cena and Manrico could not have been found in any 
part of Europe at the same time. Manrico went out 
before Azucena came in. Nor, even if troubadours 
and gypsies had flourished contemporaneously, can 
one fancy the adopted child of a gypsey becomes a 
troubadour. The other troubadours, crusaders, and 
the associates of crusaders, would not have liked it. 
Once, however, admit the chronology of the Trova- 
tore, and the inconsistencies of the other kinds in 
which the work abounds are but trifles. Between the 
character of the troubadour and that of the gypsy a 
certain analogy no doubt existed, though the trouba- 
dour was everywhere welcomed, the gypsy every 
where driven away. But they are about the same in 
the eyes of the proud artistocrat the Count di Luna, 
who treats them equally as mere vagabonds. If oth- 
er more formidable difficulties in the story of the 
Trovatore could be explained away we should still 
like to know who “Leonora” is. Where are her re- 
lations ? Has she a father, has she a brother, has 
she a sister, has she a mother? Or was she a nro- 
prietress in her own right, living alone in her feudal 
castle with no other society that she could well avow 
but that of the confidante to whom she addresses her 
cavatinas? Of all mysterions unreal operas the most 
unreal is the Zrovatore.  Zauberfléte is sufficiently 
unintelligible ; but in Zauberfléte we at least meet 
with human beings, and Zanberfléte is professedly a 
fantastic opera. The Trovatore, which we must re- 
member is Verdi’s most successful work, is such by 
its situations, which are very dramatic in the theatri- 
cal sense of the word, and well-devised for conven- 
tional operatic purposes ; the interest, too, such as it 
is, is fairly distributed among the four principal per- 
sonages of the drama.—Pall Mall Gaz. 





Beethoven and J. J. Rousseau Compared. 
(From the ‘“‘ Guide Musical.*’)* 


According @ La Fontaine’s remark, Genius is 
like Fortune : in nearly every instance, it makes one 
pay very dearly for what it appears to give. Beetho- 
ven’s share was immense; but he paid for it more 
dearly than anyone else for his, more dearly even 
than Mozart, whose only fine for being immortal was 
his dying at the age of thirty-six. Beethoven lived 
tweuty-one years longer, but, during those twenty-one 
years, he entirely lost the faculty of hearing, and 
wrote the following lines full of sadness to Herr von 
Seyfried : “‘ Art alone has kept me; it seemed to me 
impossible to leave the earth before producing all 1 felt 1 
ought to produce. It is thus that I continued my miser- 
able, ah! my very miserable, life, and with such a ner- 
vous organization that a mere nothing causes me to puss 
Jrom a state of the utmost happiness to one of the great- 
est misery.” With an organization of this kind, 
Beethoven did not require to be deaf in order to feel 
unhappy ; let us put the matter clearly, however: 
unhappy, but enjoying, at the same time, those com- 
prehensive and magnificent compensations for which 
the vulgar envy, and are justified in envying, men 
of genius. The vulgar are not so far out in their 
appreciations. They have no notion of the pangs 
which may be occasioned by bringing forth such a 
work as the Symphony in C minor, or the Pastoral 
Symphony, but they feel very well that there must be 
some pleasure in conceiving, producing and draw- 
ing these compositions from cliaos. Such a pleas- 
ure really does exist: it is great and infinite even in 
its sufferings. “ Art alone has kept me,” Beetho- 
ven wrote, and art in this case is nothing more nor 
less than the pleasure above mentioned. Scattered 
up and down the world, there is a host of poor dev 
ils, quite as nervous, and quite as deaf as Beethoven, 
or more so, without art as a support, who drag on 
through their poveriy and their sufferings as they best 
can, without the consolation of giving birth to a sub- 
lime symphony, or even of cheering their silence 


* Translated in the “ London Musical World.” 





and their solitude by the elaboration of the smallest 
polka. 

Let us exaggerate nothing, neither the happiness 
nor the misery of a man of genius. Beethoven 
could not be happy after the fashion of a notary or a 
banker who makes a fortune and retires from busi- 
ness@ Nor could he be so after the fashion of those 
artists whose work is extremely easy and with 
whom success keeps up, step for step, with their 
efforts. He inherited from nature an aspiration for 
what was great and new, difficult to find, and diffi- 
cult to render intelligible. To produce emotions, he 
was under the necessity of inventing and creating, 
while so many others have simply to imitate and con- 
tinue. Instead of being contented with first results, 
he experienced incredible difficulty in satisfying him- 
self; he searched for a long time; he erased, correc- 
ted, and recommenced with the indefatigable tenaci- 
ty that Jean Jacques Rousseau displayed in the con- 
struction of his learned periods; and this is not the 
only trait of resemblance, revealed to us by a study 
of his character and of his genius, between him and 
the citizen of Geneva. We find in both the same 
natural uneasiness, the same quick susceptibility, the 
the same misanthropy, and the same strong love of 
the.country. Beethoven composed his finest master- 
pieces under the same circumstances that Rousseau 
wrote his .Julie, his Lettre sur les spectacles, and his 
Emile. Both suffered from an_ infirmity which, 
though different in one ease from what it was in the 
other, kept them equally at a distance from inter- 
course with the world. Both loved in their heart, 
and loved without hope; Rousseau loved Mme. 
d’Houdetot, and Beethoven, ladies of high rank, if 
we are to believe what Wegeler wrote: ‘' Beethoven 
war nieohne Liebe, und meistens von thr in hohem 
Grade ergriffen”’ (“ Beethoven was never without 
some passion, generally worked up to the highest 
pitch’). All the difference is that Beethoven did 
not marry, and had near him no Therése Levassenr, 
flanked hy her hideous mother, to disturb the repose 
of his life and degrade his dignity ; but, though un- 
married, he, also, had the burdens and annoyances 
of a family without its touching compensations. 


Beethoven had several brothers; the widow of one 
of them, Carl, a cashier in the Bank of Austria, who 
made him the guardian of his son, a minor, would 
not give the boy upto him. Hence an action at law, 
that is to say, a might-mare which, for four years, 
weighed upon Beethoven’s breast. How could any 
one ever guess the first annoyance this law-suit 
caused him. ‘This episode in the artist’s life,’ says 
M. von Lenz,* “shrinks into the microscopic propor- 
tions of German existence. Thus it was commonly 
supposed at Vienna that the Dutch particle van, in 
Beethoven’s name, was the German particle von, im- 
plying noble birth, especially wken the composer’s 
name was written in the abbreviated form, L. v. 
Beethoven. Beethoven carried his case before the 
Court that took cognizance of action concerning 
nobles. The Court required the production of 
his patents of nobility. Becthoven carried his hand 
to his head and to his heart. The reader will -easi- 
ly believe that this proof could not have any value in 
a question of legal jurisdiction. The case was re- 
ferred to the magistracy of Vienna. Will it be cred- 
ited? This referenve of the case to another court, 
though very natural, wounded Beethoven’s feelings 
profoundly. He asserted that an exceptional tribua- 
nal ought to have been called upon to take cogni- 
zance of the affairs of genius, and that this notion 
had been forgotten in the code.”’ The fact is, Beet- 
hoven was profoundly aristocratic, and that, too, 
without suspecting it. One day, he made the fol- 
lowing assertion, reported by Schindler: “ A man 
of a snperior kind ought not to be confounded with a 
tradesman, and I have been so confounded.” On 
another occasion, he heard Prince Lichnowski order 
his valet to wait upon him first, if he andthe Prince 
happened to ring at the same time. Does the reader 
fancy that Beethoven was touched by this piece of 
attention ? Quite the contrary; he instantly took a 
servant exclusively for himself. Hear again Herr 
von Lenz :— 

“ Beethoven passed his life among the high aristo- 
cracy of Vienna. He was partial to the diversion 
of dancing, a pleasure according with the simple man- 
ners of the period, when people still danced to a 
piano, but, incredible as it may seem, he could never 
manage to dance in time. He was awkward in his 
movements ; he generally broke the things he touch- 
ed; no piece of furniture at his own house, and 
least of all a piece of furniture of any value, was safe 
from his attacks. How often his inkstand fell into 
the piano near which he was working! Beethoven 
was an integral part of the Lichnowski, Lobkowitz, 
Browne, Brunswick, Erdédy and Thun families. 
His pupil, the Arch Duke Rudolph, set the example. 


* Beethoven and his three Styles. 





An artist himself, he treated the greatest artist of the 
age as he ought to be treated, namely, as a special 
recipient of the bounty of heaven. Beethoven made 
his terms with the Prince: he desired to be alone 
with him doring his lessons of hafmony and piano. 
The prince kept the stipulation. Beethoven met 
no one save the Arch-Duke Carl, the hero of Aspern, 
to whom the Arch Duke Rudolph knew he was _par- 
tial. Whatever charm the intimacy of such distin- 
guished persons may have possessed for the mind of 
the artist, the mere idea that the lesson was at hand 
sufficed to render him ill. . . Beethoven never 
succeeded in subjecting himself to the least constraint. 
If you invited him to dinner, he did not forgive you 
for his having been a whole day the slave of your 
hour. The hour for him was a motive, Hestill en- 
tertained the singular idea that people should eat when 
they are hungry. A grand day arrived, however, 
when he gave a dinner to Mesdames Sontag and 
Ungher. Under this dinner, however, lurked the 
Machiavelic idea of making the ladies believe that 
the difficulties of their parts, in the Symphony with 
Choruses, were less than they imagined, and to prove 
that it was utterly impossible to change anything in 
them.” 


For four years, the fatal law-suit, of which we 
spoke above, completely engrossed all Beethoven’s 
attention. He considered his honor involved in it; 
he himself drew up all the deeds and memoirs. His 
counsel, the venerable barrister Bach, senior member 
of the har, allowed him to do as he liked, feeling that 
any other course would drive him mad. Beethoven 
at last gained the day by an appeal from three pre- 
vious judgments, which, perhaps, cost musical art 
a symphony anda few other marvels. When he had 
won, he thought of having his nephew to live with 
him, and of keeping house, The reader should see 
the letter the composer sent a neighbor, asking for 
information about the most essential things, of 
which he did not know a syllable. 1. What must 
you give two servants to eat, morning and evening, 
quantity and quality? 2. How often must they have 
roast meat? . . ete 3. How many pounds of 
meat for three persons? The neighbor ought 
merely to have replied : ‘“‘ Write symphonies !” 


W. von Lenz thus finishes his curious narra- 
tive :— ; 

“ Money became an object with Beethoven from 
the moment that his nephew’s existence was his own. 
For him—the young man, who bore his name—he 
saved. This nephew, tne hostile element in the se- 
cond portion of the life of the artist, who was eruelly 
punished for over-estimating an uncle’s dutivs, em- 
bittered the last ten years of his existence. Beetho- 
ven nearly lost his reason on the day the University 
of Vienna expel'e|, for misco«duet the adopted son 
on whom he had concentrated the imperious neces- 
sity, which he had experienced all his llfe, of loving 
some one. ‘The master’s last love died the moment 
he saw his nephew abandon a literary career, to en- 
ter the Austrian army.” 

Let us leave this giddy profligate whom Beethoven 
constituted his heir, to reward him probably for not 
deigning to disturb himself and fetch a doctor, when 
his uncle, his benefactor, returned to Vienna (De- 
cember 1826), a prey to the malady of which he was 
destined to die a few months later. But Beethoven 
had, also, a bro her, a well known apothecary in 
Vienna, who frequently drove about in a landau and 
four. This brother, by name Johann, was indebted 
to Ludwig, the artist, for his establishment as a drug- 
gist. Though living but a short distance off, he nev- 
er visited him, only sending him, on New Year’s 
day, his card with the words: “ Johann van Beetho- 
ven, Gutz-Besitzer” (that is to say, /anded proprietor) ; 
and the artist wrote on the back, “ Ludwig van 
Beethoven, [irn-Besitzer” (that is to say, brain pro- 
prietor). The medical men ordered Ludwig van 
Beethoven hay baths, and, as Johann van Beethoven 
had plenty of hay and to spare, a message was nat- 
urally sent him to let his brother have some. Does 
the reader know the answer of the /anded proprietor, 
who was a judge of herbs, and wanted to keep every- 
thing for himself? We do not think sordid avarice 
ever invented anything more sublimely naive. Jo- 
hann van Beethoven, the apothecary, replied that 
the hay from his estate was not good, and Ludwiz 
van Beethoven was obliged to send elsewhere for 
some. 

Such were family ties for the great artist; such 
was the manner in which those nearly related to him 
repayed his devotion and his sacrifices. Like Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, however, Beethoven was him- 
self frequently unjust and ungrateful, through being 
irritable and suspicious ; he often rejected a benefit 
from an exaggerated sentiment of independence, or 
manifested only indignation and anger towards 
his benefactor. E. M. 
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Music Abrowd. 


Bonn.—The programme for the Beethoven Fes- 
tival, which had not reached us in season for our last, 
is now announced as follows. For the first day 
(Sept. 11): Afissa Solemnis ; Symphony in C minor. 
—Second day (12th): Overture to “Leonore,” No. 
3; Aria: “Abscheulicher,” from Fidelio; Sinfonia 
Eroica ; March with Chorus from the “Ruins of 
Athens ;” Concerto for Violin; Fantasia for Piano, 
Chorus and Orchestra.—Third day (13th): Over- 
ture to “Coriolan’’; Elegiac Song for four solo 
voices ; Piano Concerto in E flat; Scena and Aria: 
“Ah perfido ;” Overture to “Egmont’’; Ninth Sym- 
phony with Schiller’s Hymn to “Joy.” Ferdinand 
Hiller will conduct, assisted by the Music Director of 
the place, Herr von Wasielewski. The principal 
artists are Frau Bellingrath- Wagner of Dresden (So- 
prano) ; » Amalie Joachim, of Berlin (Contral- 
to) ; Fri. Franziska Schreck, of Bonn, (Contralto) ; 
Herr Vogl, Court opera singer from Munich, (Ten- 
or); Herr A. Schutze, of Hamburg, (Bass); Herr 
Professor Joseph Joachim, of Berlin, (Violinist) ; 
Herr Charles Hallé, of London, (Pianist) ; Herr 
Franz Weber, Royal Music Director at Cologne, 
(Organist). We doubt not many Americans will 
throng to this city of Beettoven’s birth to be present 
at the festival. 





A1x-La-CnaPetLe.—The Forty-seventh Musical 
Festival of the Lower Rhine was duly celebrated at 
Aix-la-Chapelle on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of June. 
The works performed on the first day were Beetho- 
ven’s Sinfonia Eroica and Missa Solemnis. Herr 
Franz Lachner conducted. Mmes. Joachim, Orge- 

‘ni, Herren Vogl, and Bletzacher were the vocalists. 
Herr Joachim took the solo violin part. How he 
played the “Benedictus” it is superfluous to say. 
Among the compositions performed on the second 
day were Becthoven’s third overtare to Leonore, and 
Handel’s oratorio of Deborah. The latter had not 
been heard at Aix-la-Chapelle for thirty-six years. 
The concert on the third evening was of a miscella- 
neous character. The programme included two over- 
tures by Beethoven: zur Weihe des Hauses, and that 
to Coriolan ; and finale from Fidelio; the final cho- 
rus from Christus am Oelberge, and the Violin Con- 
certo, the last being, of course, performed by Herr 
Joachim—as only Herr Joachim can perform it. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.—Miss Minnie Hauck 
has appeared very successfully at the Staditheater in 
Don Juan, and M. Gounod’s Faust. 





Hompurea.—The season has begun. A French 
operatic company, including Mmes. Bataille, Singa- 
lée, MM. Capoul, dn Wast, and Bataille are engaged 
up to the end of July. They will play the most pop- 
ular works by Auber, Boieldieu, Adam, Halévy, 
Herold, and Ricci. The Italian operatic season 
commences in the beginning of Angust and lasts till 
September. Mmes. Adelina Patti, Trebelli, MM. 
Bettini, Berger, and Bagagiolo are mentioned as be- 
longing to the company. 

London. 

Paitnarmonto Socirty. The last Concert, 
July 11, heads its announcement: “‘IIonor to Beetho- 
ven.” The programme, selected entirely from his 
works, includes Symphonies No. 1 and No. 9 (Cho- 
ral); Choral Fantasia (Mme. Arabella Goddard, 
pianist) ; Dervishes’ Chorus; and the Overture to 
“Leonore” in C. Conductor: W. G. Cusins. 


New Puitnarmonic. Liszt's mystico-romantic 
Cantata: “The Legend of St. Elizabeth,”’ was per- 
formed at the public rehearsal, June 11, and at the 
last concert of the season, June 15. 

The Atheneum thus comments upon Abbé Liszt's 
extraordinary work : 

“Dr. Wylde isa bold man; else would he not 
have dared to bring out the Abbé Liszt’s Legend of 
St. Elizabeth at his last concert of the season. The 
Legend has been more than once referred to in these 
columns—but guardedly ; for while it has been un- 
hesitatingly condemned by many critics, it has been 





extolled to the skies by the large party of worship- 
pers who, believing in the divinity of Herr Wagner, 
look upon the Abbé Liszt as his chief prophet. We 
would fain speak with respect and deference of the 
greatest executive genius of the age, but, to say sooth, 
we feel some difficulty in expressing in at all temgper- 
ate language the sensations awakened by a first hear- 
ing of St. Elisabeth. If the work had been written ac- 
cording to a musical scale totally at variance with 
that in use in civilized Europe, the effect could 
scarcely have been more appalling. It is idle to 
criticize, according to the generally accepted canons 
of criticism, a work composed in defiance of them. If 
we ventured to suggest that much of the Legend was 
to our ears hideously cacophonous, the disciples of 
the new school would probably maintain that every 
chord was dictated by a subtle meaning, and that to 
penetrate the order in disorder of the master’s design 
is given to none but the humble believers in his ge- 
nius. Tous, whose faith it is that every work of 
Art should in itself be beautiful, such arguments 
have no force. We are, at all events, not alone in 
our judgment; for the conclusion of the first part of 
the Legend—all attempted on this occasion by Dr. 
Wylde—was followed by a volley of hearty unmis- 
takable hisses. Mlle. Tietjens labored hard at her 
thankless task ; Herr Stockhausen declaimed admira- 
bly ; and the choruses, sung in German, were given, 
to quote the words of the programme, ‘with a result 
as satisfactory as could be anticipated.’ It was right 
to give the Abbé’s oratorio once ; it would be absurd 
to repeat it.” 


The Standard takes another view of the work, and 
says :— 


“ The legend of St Elisabeth is well known through 
Professor Kingslev’s Saint’s Tragedy and Montalem- 
bert’s Vie de St Elisabeth, butthe poem which the Ab- 
bé Liszt has set to music is 1 robably less familiar. It 
is the composition of Herr Otto Roquette, who drew 
his inspirations (it is said) from the exquisite frescoes 
at Wartburg, executed by Moritz Schwind. The 
Abbé Liszt's aim has evidently been to illustrate the 
principal events in the life of St Elisabeth by means 
of music, rather than to set the poem to vocal phrases 
in the ordinary way. His efforts in this direction 
have previously been remarkable, as may he instanc- 
ed by his Hunnenschlacht, inspired by Kaulbach’s 
cartoon, by his Faust symph-ny, and his Sympho- 
nische Dichtungen, works of acknowledged merit on 
the Continent, but which no one has ventured to 
bring before an English public for the reasons which 
it would serve no good purpose at present to discuss. 
The music to St Elisabeth, having the advantage of 
a peem to elucidat: it, it was hoped would have pav- 
ed the way for a patient hearing of other works of 
the kind by the disciples of the new school of music 
in Germany. But if, with the advantage of a key to 
composers’ fancies, English audiences are indisposed 
to form an opinion of the suitability of the «xpres- 
sion to the ideas desired to be portrayed, there is 
little chance of those less favored being listened to 
more pstiently. The performance of the legend on 
Wednesday evening b ought together a large number 
of the advocates and opponents of the school called 
ironically the “Music of the Future,” who expressed 
themselves according to the light within them in a 
very decided manner. If such a period were pos- 
sible when the strains of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and their acknowledged compeers, must give 
way to the imaginings of Herr Richard Wagner, and 
Abbé Liszt, and others, it would behove every true 
musician to endeavor to defer it as much as lies in 
his power. Bnt there is no fear for the fntnre of our 
great composers. Their works will ever be cher- 
ished whilst there are minds capable of appreciating 
the true and beautiful in art; and there is, there- 
fore, no need to limit the boundary of musical 
thought. Every work containing original ideas hon- 
estly outwrought should be hailed with enthusiasm in 
whatever school it was written, instead of being per- 
mitted to be cried down by the ignorant. Apart 
from the merits of the work itself, the audience seem- 
ed on Wednesday evening to be unanimous in their 
appreciation of the manner in which it was executed. 
Both the orchestra and the choir were heavily taxed, 
but accomplished wonders. With Herr Henseler’s 
assistance even the difficulties of the prounciation 
for the choir were in a great measure overcome, and 
his interesting translation enabled the audience to have 
some insight into the composer’s meaning. Mlle. 
Tietjens’ réle was the most difficult, perhaps, she 
had ever been asked to fulfil. No other artist is so 
gifted with an organ capable of sustaining the long 
declamatory passages which occur in the legend, 
and scarcely any other would have cared to have ex- 
erted herself so much for the art’s sake, seeing that 
nowhere does the music offer the least opportunity 
for display. Herr Stockhausen had the best réle of 








the two, and his splendid voice was heard to every 
advantage, whilst his admirable musicianship was 
apparent all through the performance. On the con- 
clusion of the legend the conductor, Professor Wylde, 
was called for, and unanimity prevailed in acknowl- 
edging the merits of such a remarkable performance. 
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° Five Seasons of Good Music. 


The Symphony Concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association began in December, 1865. The sub- 
scription series of that winter consisted of six con- 
certs. So great was the success that in the following 
winter the number was increased to eight, which 
was again the number of the third series. The appe- 
tite for music of the purest order, still increasing, 
warranted fen subscription concerts in each of the last 
two seasons ; and still the demand seems to have 
more than kept pace with the supply. Seven extra 
(Benefit) Concerts also have been given. So that 
thus far the plan so well initiated five years ago last 
winter has given to the Boston music-lovers forty- 
eight Symphony Concerts, of the highest order so far 
as the programmes were concerned, and at least of a 
respectably high character, steadily improving, in the 
matter of performance generally, with not a few ex- 
periences entirely satisfactory. 

This success, we firmly believe, is due above all 
things to the high and standard character of the se- 
lections, invariably from the works of the great mas- 
ters. For this it was that secured the confidence of 
the best kind of audience, who formed the permanent 
nucleus, whose loyalty could always be depended up- 
on so long as the programmes should be kept up to 
the mark. No other kind of audience,—that is to 
say, none without settled taste for what is highest, 
none without musical convictions—can be depended 
upon for more than an uncertain and capricious in- 
terest in anything, and only so long as that thing 
happens to be uppermost in fashion. These con- 
certs, on the contrary, have sought the permanent 
nucleus of their supporters in the class who are drawn 
to music by intrinsic and abiding charms. For it 
has been truly said that: “The one ex€ellence which 
Boston has to boast of in its music, the one distinc- 
tion for which we are recognized abroad (in Leipzig, 
for instance), is the high tone and exclusive purity of 
our programmes and our musical convictions.” Bet- 
ter orchestras, better performance, of course, are not 
far to find. 

Now these Symphony Concerts were originally, 
purposely, and with clearest conviction, founded up- 
on this idea. It was so fully and unmistakably set 
forth in these columns in that same December, 1865, 
that we are prompted to recall here a few sentences, 
before we proceed to the main purpose of this article, 
which is to show how faithfully thus far the purpose 
and the pledge have been adhered to. 

“The concerts are so well guarantied as to have no motive 
for catering to any interests but the higher one of Art. They 
have no need to sink their character to make them pay. 

“The determination is to make them as good in matter and 
in execution as the orchestral means of Boston (too limited 
indeed!) will allow. But if'we cannot have a great orchestra, 
we can make out a very respectable one of fifty instruments 
or more ; and one point we can at least secure, that of pure 
programmes, which one excellence, persisted in, will be 4 
greater gain than we have yet had opportunity to realize ex- 
cept in small chamber-concert circles. By pure programmes 
is meant those into which nothing enters which is not in good 
taste, artistic, genial, such as outlives fashion ; nothing which 
i -ourre, acknied, shallow, ‘sensational’ in a poorer sense ; 
nothing which does not harmonize by contrast or affinity with 

all the other pieces, and serve a general unity of design ; 
nothing which tends to make a senseless medley of aconcert, 
and to rudely turn us out from the charmed sphere in which 
a Beethoven has held us into a maudlin or a vulgar element. 
For us Americans, in our comparatively infantile and unset- 
tled stage of musical taste, such purity of programme may 
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reasonably exclude many things, especially new things, which 
would be perfectly safe for audiences in Germany. We need 
at least one set of concerts in which we may hear only com- 
posers of unquestioned excellence. When we are 80 well ac- 
quainted with these, that we can afford to be curious about 
novelties, and in hearing such know how to judge them from 
a real standard of the best, then we too, like the Europeans, 
may do well sometimes to vary the old story by seeking if 
there be any good in Wagner, Liszt, Raff and others of the so- 
called ‘‘Future.”” But now we had better be learning the 
taste of whol and pl ter and better food. When 
we really know the good wine, we shall not be deceived by the 
bad; but if we begin with promiscuous mingling of all kinds, 
we never skall know the good. It is therefore designed to 
keep these concerts, this one set of concerts, in this sense pure. 
There are plenty of opportunities to hear the other things, 
the “effect”? pieces, the hacknied things, the questionable 
things, the things which set the hands and feet of the crowd 
going, but which bore the man of musical taste and feeling, 
in all the other concerts more or less. Will you not allow 
us to have one place, where a certain unity of tone and pur- 
pose reigns, sacred to the immortal and unquestioned master 
spirits of our Art, one place for culture? Must every experi- 
ment be vitiated and made neutral by the admisslon of incon- 
gruous elements? It will at least be something to hear a 
Symphony in right connections. 

“But programmes may be pure, even in a more exclusive 
sense than 18 here proposed, snd yet not be dull or heavy. 
Charming variety, freedom from ennui, and constant renewal 
of delight are perfectly possible in a concert where everything 
is artistic and by unquestioned masters. All depends on the 
selection, grouping, proportioning, contrasting of the mate- 
rials.” 

In pursuance of this policy, the 48 Concerts have 
helped to make us acquainted (in many cases by re- 
peated hearings) with 34 different Symphonies, 20 
Concertos, and 33 Overtures. Thirteen of the Sym- 
phonies, ten of the Concertos, and sixteen of the 
Overtures were wholly or virtually new to a Boston 
audience. And the list of valuable new acquaint- 
ances has been further extended by selections from 
works in other forms, instrumental and vocal, by 
Bach, Durante, and others, as the following summary 
will show. As they were Symphony Concerts, it is 
natural to begin with 





BEETHOVEN. 

All the Nine Symphonies have been given, except 
the first: viz., No. 2, No. 6 (Pastoral), No. 9 (Cho- 
ral), once each ; No. 3 (Eroica), and Nos. 4, 5, and 
8, three times each; No. 7, four times. 

All the five Concertos for the Piano forte,—two of 
them entirely new to Boston, ard two more as good 
as new when these concerts began. The one in E 
flat (No. 5) was played four times (by Mr. Dresel, 
Mr. Perabo twice, and Miss Mehlig) ; thatin G (No. 
4) three times (Mr. Leonhard) ; thatin C minor (No. 
3) twice (Mr, Lang, Miss Dutton). Mr. Lang also 
introduced No. 1 in C, and No. 2 in B flat.—Also 
the Triple Concerto, for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, 
has been twice performed (by Messrs. Lang, Eich- 
berg and Fries, and by Messrs. Perabo, Listemann 
and Fries) —The Violin Concerto (first movement 
only) has been played by Carl Rosa, Camilla Urso, 
and Listemann. 

Six Overtures: “Leonore,” No. 8, (five times) ; 
“Coriolan’” (3); “Egmont” (2); “Prometheus” (2) ; 
“Weihe des Hanses, op. 124 (2); op. 115 (2) ;— 
the last two new to Boston. 

Three pieces from the “Ruins of Athens” (Der- 
vish Chorus, Turkish March, Duet for Soprano and 
Bass).—Scena and Aria from “Fidelio” (Miss Anna 
Whitten.) 

Haypn. 

Eight Symphouies : three of them wholly new here, 
three others virtually new. One of these was given 
twice, another three times. The Haydn Symphonies 
were made a leading feature in the fourth season of 
the Concerts. 

“Serenade” for string orchestra (arranged from a 
quartet). 

Mozart. 


The five Symphonies which are of frequent occur- 
rence in concerts anywhere, viz., the “Jupiter” in 





C; that in G minor (3 times); D, No. 1 (2); the | 


“French” so-called in D. The two in D were new 
here. 

Concertos : For Piano in D (H. Daum) ; for two 
pianos (Lang and Parker), twice. 

Overtures : “Magic Flute”’ (3) ; ‘““Idomenco,” new. 

Two Choruses; 8 Arias and Songs (five of them 
new to our concert rooms). 


J. S. Bacn. 

Orchestral Works: Suite in D, twice; Organ Toc- 
cata in F, arranged for Orch. by Esser, three times. 

Chaconne for Violin (2) ; four Arias, with Orches- 
tra, from Cantatas, and Passion Music (Mrs. C. A. 
Barry). 

All heard here for the first time. 

CHERUBINI. 

Four Overtures, all new here but the first: to the 
“‘Water-Carrier” (4 times) ; ‘“Anacreon” (4); Me- 
dea (3): “Les Abencerrages.” 

Gruck. 

Overtures to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” twice. 

Arias: Alto, from “Orfeo,” “‘Addio, O miei sos- 
piri” (Mrs. Barry); Tenor: “Nur ein Wiinsch,” 
from “Iphigenia in Tauris” (Mr. Kreissmann). 

MENDELSSOBN. 

Three Symphonies, once each : viz. the “Scotch” in 
A minor, the “Italian” in A, and the “Reformation” 
(new). 

Three Concertos : For Piano, in G minor (Lang) ; 
in D minor (Dresel, Parker); for Violin (Rosa, 
Mme. Urso twice). 

Six Overtures: “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (2) ; 
“Melusina” (5); “Hebrides” (3) ; “Ruy Blas” (3); 
“Meeresstille,” &c., (5); ‘Trumpet Overture (new). 

For Piano: Serenade and Allegro Giojoso (Par- 
ker) ; Rondo, op. 29, (Perabo)—both new. , 

Double Choruses for male voices: two from “Anti- 
gone,” one from “CEdipus.”—Seven smaller choruses 
and Songs. 

Music to “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” orch. and 
chorus, entire. 

Spronr. 

Symphony : “Die Weihe der Tine.” 

Overture to ‘‘Jessonda.” 

W. S. Bennett. 

Overtures: “Nuiads,” twice ; 
(new), twice. 


“ Waldnymphe ” 


WEBER. 

Three Overtures: “Euryanthe” (4); “Oberon” 
(3) ; Jubilee” (2). 

For Piano, with Orch.: Concert-Stiick (Miss Dut- 
ton, Miss Mehlig) ; Polonaise in E, transcribed by 
Liszt (Lang, twice, Miss Alide Topp).—Without 
Orch. : “Slumber Song,” tr. by Liszt (Dresel). 

ScHuMAnn. 

All the four Symphonies, besides the “Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale,’’ which is mainly Symphonic. 
Three of these had not been heard here before. The 
Symphony in C was given three times, the others 
twice each. 

The Piano Concerto three times (Dresel, Miss 
Topp, Leonhard), new. 

Overtures: to “Genoveva” (5 times) ; Manfred.’’ 
Both new. 

For Piano: “Etudes Symphoniques” (Perabo) ; 
Canon (Dresel) ; “Abendlied,” arr. by Joachim for 
Violin and Piano (Rosa and Dresel). 

Choruses, mixed voices: “Gypsy Life’; Chor. of 
Foresters from “Pilgrimage of the Rose.” — Various 
Songs, (Kreissmann, Osgood, Whitney, &c.) 

HANDEL. 

Arias from his Italian Operas, as arranged by 
Robert Franz: two for Soprano (Miss Whitten) ; 
two for Contralto (Mrs. Barry ). 

Scuvupert. 


Symphonies: the great one in C, No. 9 (4 times): 
Unfinished, in B minor (twice). 





Overture to “Fierabras,’’ new, (four times). 

Fantasia, op. 15, for piano, with orch. accomp. by 
Liszt (Lang), new. 

Songs: “Suleika” (Mr. Osgood), &e. &e. 

Gane. 

Symphonies : No. 1, in C minor, twice; No. 2, in 
E (new) ; No. 4, in B flat. 

Overturas : “Echoes from Ossian” (3); “In the 
Highlands” (2). Both new here. 


Rossinr. “Tell” Overture. 
Moscuetrs. “ Les  Contrastes,” for 
(Dresel, Perabo, Lang, Leonhard). 
Cnorin. Piano Concerto in E minor (Leonhard 
3 times, Miss Topp) ; Concerto in F minor (Miss 
Mehlig). 
TluMMEL. 
to in A minor (Parker). 
Spontini. Overture to “La Vestale.” 
Wacner. Overture to “Tannhianser.” 
Liszt. ‘Transcriptions for P. F. with orchestra: 
from Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens” (Miss Topp,) 
besides those alreadv named.— Piano Solo : “Rhap- 
sodic Hongroise” (Miss Topp) ; Paganini’s ““Cam- 
panella” (Miss Mehlig’”’). New. 
Hensett. P. F. Concerto in F minor, new, (Mr. 
C. Petersilea). ; 
Buremvetcter, Norsert. P. F. Concerto in F- 
sharp minor, new, (Perabo). 
Joacutm. Hungarian Concerto for Violin (first 
movement), new, (Mr. B. Listemann). 


8 hands 


Septet (Perabo pianist), twice ; Concer- 
Both new here. 


New. 


Ferp. Davip. Two short Violin solos (Rosa). 
new. 
Tartini. Violin Sonata: “La Trille du Diable.” 


(Listemann). 


Ernst. “Elegie” for Violin (C. Urso). 
Vieuxtemps. Ballade et Polonaise (Urso). 


Rerneckr, C. Vorspicl from “ King Manfred,” 
Orch. (new). 

Durante. Magnificat in D, for chorus of mixed 
voices (Mr. Kreissmann, Conductor). New here. 


Such is the record for five years of steadily increas- 
ing success. The lesson for the future will be in 
order as the concerts for the coming season (the plan 
of which we have already in part foreshadowed) draw 
nigh. 





Death or WirttiaM Keyzer. As we go to 
press we learn that this venerable musician, familiar 
by sight only to the younger musical generation, but 
who once bore an important part in musical affairs 
in Boston, died in Roxbury last Tuesday evening. 


He was born in Amsterdam July 12, 1790, end died 
on the same day 1870, at the good old age of eighty. 
He wasaman of good education and refinement, 
formerly a merchant in good circumstances. Pas- 
sionately fond of music, he acquired much skill on 
the violin as an amateur, having been the pupil of 
Spohr, Rode, Lafont, and others, and well acquaint- 
ed with most of the great violinists. Meeting with 
reverses he came to this country and soon settled 
down in Boston, where he succeeded Henry Schmidt 
as Conductor of the old Academy Concerts (1842 2), 
when we were getting our first taste of the Beethoven 
Symphonies , indeed it was he who first brought out 
here the Seventh Symphony, which he admired be- 
yond all others. 

For many years he has lived infirm and retired, though for 
a long time he kept up his interest in musical matters, eager 
to hearevery great thing like the Choral Symphony, and 
finding solace in his violin till within a year or two of his 
death. Ile used to be an excellent Quartet player. He was 
an honest, severe critic, (as our own pages, in the earlier vol- 
umes, will bear witness), strong in his prejudices, yet genial 
kindly, full of anecdote.widely esteemed, and tenderly regarded 
by the few who have known him intimately. Peace and har- 
mony be with him! 





The Cincinnati Saengerfest. 

The 17th Saengerfest was held in Cincinnati dur- 
ing the month of June. Although these Saenger- 
festivals are purely German in their origin ; although 
the music is executed by Germars, and that which is 
performed is German music; although the German 
beverage abounded to the exclusion of the stronger 
and viler drinks of whiskey and brandy ; although 
the hall was built in the German quarter of Cincin- 
nati commonly called “Over the Rhine,” being sepa- 
rated from the more American portion of the city by a 
canal, the festiva' had, nevertheless, somew! a’ of a 
national character. The interest manifested by the 
native born citizens of Cincinnati in the success of 
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the festival, was astonishing and very gratifying to 
the Germans. The influence of such festivals upon 
the social and musical condition of a city or country 
is greater than appears at the first glance. There 
was atime when jealousies existed between the na- 
tive born and the adopted citizens of this country. 
These feelings have, however, died awey. The war 
has brought both classes closer together, and if there 
yet exists a doubt in the minds of some, that the for- 
eigner can, or will not love this, his adopted country, 
we would simply point to the many battle fields, 
where the German and American are covered with 
the same sod. Ot all foreigners, the German seems 
to have obtained the purest, and hence the most last- 
ing influence upon the affairs of this country. Amer- 
ica and Germany have closed ranks and clasped 
hands to stand together and support each other, not 
only in the love for free government, but also for the 
cultivation of the arts, and among them the oft neg- 
lected art of providing proper amusement. We can 
not sanction all the modes of enjoyment as cultivated 
by the Germans ; neither do we believe that Ameri- 
cans have sufficient pleasures. The one dreams and 
plays perhaps too much; and surely the other does 
too little of it. Hence, we rejoice to see Germans 
joined by Americans, since both, as we hope, will be 
benefited. 

The Germans and Americans of Cincinnati have 
in reality vied with each other to make this festival 
a success, and a success it was The social, financial, 
as well as the editorial aid of the American portion of 
Cincinnati, has struck a chord in the heart of Ger- 
mans which will long vibrate, and strengthen that 
concord and confidence which has so long existed. 

While we visited the city, we asked ourselves the 
question, why is it that Americans alone do but sel- 
dom if ever, originate and execute such enterprises as 
the late festival? Ata future day we may give ex- 
pression to our thoughts on this subject. ‘To day we 
must speak merely of the festival itself. The city 
has from Wednesday until Saturday thrown off its 
burden of cares and business, and appeared attired in 
a holiday garb. Many streets, especially those ‘‘over 
the Rhine,” were beautifully decorated. ‘The hall it- 


_ Self, a temporary structure, is built on a magnificent 


scale. It is 250 feet long, 110 feet wide, and 75 feet 
high. There is room for 1300 singers and 300 mu- 
sicians, and sitting room for 10,000 persons. The 
interior, as well as the exterior is beautifully decora- 
ted with flags, festoons, pictures, mottoes, ete. While 
we were pleased with the unusual amount of harmony 
prevailing, we could aot but feel sad to see the signs 
of Germany’s political division. There was the 
black, red and gold flag side by side with the black, 
red and white. Oh Germany! when will the time 
come when we will know but one German govern- 
ment, and one German flag ? 

Wednesday was the great reception day. A pro- 
cession, such as was never before witnessed in Cin- 
cinnati, passed through the streets. The singers 
were greeted with festoons and flowers ; arches were 
built over the streets, and the houses were decorated 
with flags and mottoes. The evening service con- 
sisted of the performance of the Jubilee Overture, 
which sounded magnificent. This was followed by 
a Chorils with Orchestra, composed by Philip Wai- 
ter, the leader of the festival. This chorus was per- 
formed by the entire Cincinnati societies, numbering 
350 singers, while the orchestra comprised 156. in- 
struments. Governor Hayes then addressed the 
singers, after which the banner of the Saengerbund 
was presented, After a chorus by Mendelssohn, 
Rabbi Lilienthal addressed the singers. The Halle- 
lujah Chorus was then sung, and the Cincinnatians 
were addressed by a Mr. Miiller, in behalf of the 
visiting societies. After singing Kreutzer’s “Der 
Tag des Herrn,”-the ceremonies for the evening 
were included. The building looked beautiful ia the 
gas light, and its acoustic qualities were all that 
could be desired 

The programme for Thursday consisted of a Sym- 
phony by Abert, entitled “Columbus.” We were 
somewhat surprised at this selection, but the audi- 
ence proved to be well pleased. The piece is not as 
original as might have been anticipated, but shows 
great talent. The “Storm Myth’ by Lachner then 
followed. An air from “Figaro” was sung by Mrs. 
Dexter, who won for herself laurels ‘by her magnifi- 
cent voicé and correct singing. She was frequently 
applauded. Mr. Kopta then played the E minor 
Concerto by Mendelssohn, op. 64, for violin with or- 
chestra. Mr. Kopta is an artist, every inch of him, 
but the size of the room as well as the confusion, 
proved fatal to his playing. He could be enjoyed by 
those nearest, those somewhat removed from the 
player could hear him, while many could merely see 
the motion of his arm. Why will musicians make 
such wrong calculations and lose sight of the relative 
size of room and strength of instrument? A chorus 
by Fisher was then performed which finished the first 





part. The second began with Mozart’s overture to 
“Magic Flute.” Mr. Charles Walter then played 
the Concerto in F, by Chopin, which was tollowed by 
the Shadow Dance, suug by Mrs. Dexter, who gave 
great satisfaction in everything she performed. ‘“Sala- 
mis,” by Gernsheim, closed the concert for Thursday, 
which would have been a success, but for the ill man- 
agement of the ushers. Great confusion and con- 
stant noise inthe rear part of the hall marred the 
pleasure of the evening, and even threatened the fu- 
ture success of the festival. Better arrangements 
were however made on the following evening. The 
following was the 
PROGRAMME FOR FRIDAY. 


Second Grand Concert, 8 o’clock, in the Fest 


Halle. 
Part 1. 


Symphony in D (by Beethoven). 

“Heil Dir, Gottin des Gesanges.”” Composed for 
Maennerchor with solos and orchestra by C. Krebs, 
Royal Saxon Music Director at Dresden, Op. 196. 

Aria for Soprano from the Oratorium of “Sam- 
son” (hy Handel). Sung by Mrs. Edmund Dexter. 

Ballade and Polonaise for violin, with orchestra. 
(Vieuxtemps) by Mr. Wenzel Kopta, from Prussia. 

“An das Vaterland,”” composed for Maennerchor 
by Mr. Philip Walter. 

Fart 2. 

Overture: ‘‘A Calm Sea and Safe Voyage,” 
(Mendelssohn). 

“Endless Spring,’”’ poem by Rob. Reinecke. Com- 
posed for Maennerchor by C. Reinecke, Director of 
the Musical Conservatory at Leipzig. 

“Ah! che assor a,” Aria for Soprano, (by Men- 
zano.) Sung by Mr&. Edmund Dexter. 

he Twenty-fourth Psalm—Maennerchor—with 
solos and overture. By Julius Otto. 

1. Allegro Majestoso—“Jehovah is the Earth.” 

2. Moderato. 

3. Andante, Quartet, Solos with Chorus. 

4. Final Chorus—‘‘Here is Your People.” By all 
the musicians and singers. 

PROGRAMME FOR SATURDAY. 
Part 1. 


1. Overture, ‘“Meeresstille’” — Mendelssohn—Or- 
chestra. 

2. “Schoener Rhein, Vater Rhein”’—R. Mohr— 
Louisville Frohsinn. 

3. “Die deutsche Muse’—C. Beum—Sandusky 
Maennerchor. 

4. “Tiirkisches Schenklied”—Mendelssohn—Cleve- 
land Maennerchor. 

5. “Waldandacht”—F. Abt—Wooster Maenner- 
chor. 

6 Larghetto, from Symphonie in D—Beethoven 
—Orchestra. 

Part 2. 

7. “Columbus Symphonie’”’—Scherzo and Adagio 
—S.S. Abert. 

8. “Die Stille Wasserrose”—F. Abt.—Cleveland 
Gesangverein. 

9. “Herr sei Dn mit mir’—Appel—Columbus 
Maennerchor. 

10. “Wanderers Osterfaier”—C. Goetze—Arion 
des Westens, from St. Louis. 

11. “Columbus Symphonie,” Allegro—S. S. Abert 
—Orchestra. 

Our readers will observe that the programme was 
entirely free from the clap-trap which was resorted to 
at the peace jubilee in Boston and lately again at 
New York. This should be a lesson to Messrs. Gil- 
more & Co., showing that humbug is not needed to 
obtain the attention of Americans. 

Good order prevailed everywhere, and the whole 
city seemed determined to enjoy the days of festivi- 
ties. Our opinion is still, that a more moderate cho- 
rus and orchestra will do better service, speaking 
from an art standpoint. Space will not permit us 
to criticize the programme and performance as we 
would wish. The whole passed off well. Chorus 
and orchestra were well handled by Mr. Walter, and 
the 17th Saengerfest passed into history to be fol- 
lowed by the 18th in St. Louis. 

The pic-nic was, as far as weather and management 
are concerned, a perfect success. It grieves us however 
that Germans cannot select another day for their 
closing exercises. Aside from the religious views 
which can be taken of this their Sunday pic-nic, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact, that the law secures quiet 
and undisturbed rest to all. No matter whether 
American views are right or wrong, proper respect 
for their convictions, after liberally aiding in the fes- 
tival, should have induced the Germans to hold their 
pie-nic on Saturday, as they were requested by many 
influential citizens. The religious convictions of the 
one class is as dear to them as the so-called liberalism 
can be to the other. K. Z. 

—Brainard’s Musical World, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


Since first I saw your face. Madrigal for four 
voices. 3. Dtod. Thomas Ford. 30 
Sung at the N. Y. Beethoven Festival, June, 1870. 
A species of composition which has recently been 
much revived by musical societies. 


Lonely Hours. 4. F tof. Fuller. 30 
A very beautiful melody, with a chorus for mixed 
voices. 


‘Lonely hours come often stealing 
O‘er me with a holy charm, 
While mem’ry’s bells are softly pealing 
Forth some dream of days by-gone.” 
Mandolinata. 4. F tog. Paladilhe. 40 
A charming, vivacious and unique serenade for 
Tenor or Soprano. 
To me the firmament is clouded. Prayer from 
“Nabucodonosor.” (Oh dischiuso é il fir- 
mamento). 4. Ftof(oraad lib.) Verdi. 30 


A Loving heart, so pure and true. 3. Eb tof. 
Wm. H. Clarke. 
A touching song which vividly pictures the living 
experience of many. 
“A loving heart, so pure and true, 
Inspired my young and happy hours ; 
Each passing day was dreamed away 
In fancy’s land of blooming flowers.” 
Land of the Swallows. Duett. 4. Bd tog. 
Masimi. 40 
A splendid two-part song with English and Getman 
words. 


i) 


0 


Come Darling, and say that you love me. Song 
and Chorus. 3. F tof. Wellman. 35 
Words by Geo. Cooper. 
“Come darling, and say that you love me, 
O whisper that no one may hear, 
I long for the sweet olden story, 
From lips that are rosy and dear ! 
Allalone. 38. G to f sharp. Walter. 30 
An expressive melody set to sad and lonely words. 


Instrumental. 


Tally Ho. 4. D. Op. 201. Spindler. 60 
A spirited hunting-song for the Piano-forte, dedi- 
cated to B. J. Lang, Esq. 
Snow Drops. 5. Ab. Op. 202. Spindler. 60 
A melody for the piano interwoven with glittering 
ornamentation which gives it its descriptive title. 
Both these pieces are printed from original MSS. pur- 
chased from the author. 
Amazon March from 500,000 Teufel. 3. G. 
Michaelis. 30 
A lively military march. 
Amazon Parlor Polka. 4. Ab. 
A very brilliant and lively composition. 
My Darling Mazurka. 4. D. Bussenius. 30 
In the usual pleasing style of this new author. 
Ivy Leaves. No.1. (Epheublitter). 4. D. 
Op. 275. Jungman. 35 
A moderato Grazioso with a clear melody through- 
out. 


Bussenius. 35 


Souvenir D'Ischl (Tyrolienne). 5. F. Op. 
105. Bendel. 40 
A Tyrolienne Song without words. 

6 Récréations enfantines. 2. Various keys. 


ecker. 50 
In good style, and will be of assistance to teachers. 
Magic Spell Polka. 2. F. Turner. 30 


Books. 


Baker’s Harmony AND THorovcn Bass. 
B. F. Baker. Cloth, 2.00 
A work which enters minutely into the analysis of 
Chords, Scales, Modulations, &c., calculated to be of 
great assistance both to the student and musician. 
Sitver Wines. A new collection of Sabbath 
School Music. Boards, 35 
Peper, 30 
A Collection, which, like the title is extremely 
happy in its adaptation to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. It will secure a warm welcome from lovers 
of this class of sacred music. 


Musto By Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at-a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 





ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff 























